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Time  perspective  has  been  posited  to  be  an  important 
variable  in  the  process  of  social  learning.  It  has  been 
linked  to  a number  of  behaviors,  including  delinquency  and 
achievement.  Both  the  findings  related  to  time  perspective 
and  the  methodologies  used  are  mixed.  This  has  resulted  in 
a state  of  ambiguity  concerning  the  conceptualization  of  time 
perspective. 

This  research  was  designed  so  that  the  relationship 
of  time  perspective  with  other  personality  variables  and 
behavior  can  be  better  understood. 

A series  of  three  studies  were  conducted  in  order  to 
examine  time  perspective,  utilizing  diverse  settings  and 
different  methodologies.  Study  One  examined  the  relation- 
ship between  time  perspective  and  four  personality  variables. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  time  perspective  would  be  signifi- 
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cantly  related  to  alienation,  personal  control,  freedom  of 
movement,  and  attitude  toward  deviance,  specifically,  that 
time  perspective  would  exhibit  a positive  relationship  with 
personal  control,  freedom  of  movement,  and  a proscriptive 
attitude  toward  deviance,  and  a negative  relationship  with 
alienation.  This  study  was  conducted  with  a large  sample 
of  inmates  from  five  correctional  settings.  Model  inmates 
were  hypothesized  to  have  significantly  longer  time  per- 
spectives than  troublemaker  inmates.  The  results  failed  to 
provide  support  for  either  hypothesis.  Time  perspective 
was  measured  by  asking  inmates  to  list  any  five  things  that 
they  thought  they  would  do  or  that  would  happen  to  them  in 
the  future,  and  when  they  expexted  these  things  to  happen. 

Study  Two  was  conducted  with  a large  inmate  sample 
from  six  settings  as  a replication  of  Study  One  with  a change 
of  measure  of  time  perspective.  Inmates  were  asked  to  list 
events  that  they  thought  would  occur  within  the  course  of 
their  stay  in  prison  and  after  release.  Several  scoring 
techniques  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  time  perspective. 
Again,  the  results  did  not  suggest  support  for  the  hypotheses. 

Study  Three  was  conducted  as  a replication  of  Study 
One  with  a sample  of  university  students.  It  was  reasoned 
that  such  a contrasting  group  might  provide  information  as 
to  the  understanding  of  time  perspective.  It  was  hypothe- 
sized that  time  perspective  would  be  significantly  related 
to  the  variables  of  Studies  One  and  Two  and  that  time  per- 
spective would  predict  achievement.  The  results  provided 
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support  only  for  the  hypothesis  that  students  would  have 
longer  time  perspectives  than  inmates. 

Results  of  the  three  studies  are  discussed  and  alter- 
nate explanations  are  entertained.  Questions  are  raised 
concerning  the  meaningfulness  of  the  concept  and  the  method- 
ology . 
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Inttf.dduct.ion 


Among  the  various  concepts  related  to  time,  time 
perspective  is  one  which  has  received  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion as  an  integral  feature  of  personality.  It  is  postulated 
to  be  a relatively  enduring  personality  attribute,  differing 
among  individuals,  and  interacting  with  other  attributes 
and  sociocultural  variables  in  the  determination  of  behav- 
ior. Time  perspective  has  been  defined  as  "the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  is  concerned  with  various  future  conse- 
quences of  his  actions  (past  consequences  of  past  actions)  , 
and  takes  them  into  consideration  in  making  behavioral 
choices"  (Graves,  1961) . Jessor,  Graves,  Hansen,  and  Jessor 
(1968)  define  the  concept  as  "the  degree  to  which  an  indi- 
vidual thinks  about  and  is  concerned  with  various  past 
implications  and  future  consequences  of  his  actions." 

Rotter  (1954)  has  conceptualized  time  perspective  in 
terms  of  extension,  so  that  the  greater  the  breadth  in 
either  the  past  or  the  future  direction,  or  overall,  the  more 
likely  ought  pro-social  behavior  to  be  exhibited.  Social 
learning  theory  postulates  that  time  perspective  is  related 
to  one's  expectations  that  a functionally  equivalent  set  of 
behaviors  will  secure  a functionally  equivalent  set  of  goals. 
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in  given  situations.  "Since  the  value  of  a set  of  goals  is 
in  part  determined  by  its  anticipated  relationship  to  future 
goals,  short  time  perspective  is  considered  to  mediate  be- 
haviors associated  with  relative  short-term  positive  conse- 
quences by  limiting  one's  consideration  of  E'2  (expectancies) 
attached  to  various  future  goals"  (Graves,  1961). 

Although  there  are  the  past  and  future  components 
associated  with  time  perspective,  most  investigators  have 
chosen  to  focus  on  the  future  component  in  their  research. 

It  is  expected  that  focus  upon  the  past  as  the  salient  con- 
text for  behavioral  choices  would  be  associated  with  failure 
to  attend  closely  to  the  future.  It  would  seem  than  an  in- 
dividual's future  time  perspective  is  indicative  of  his  focus 
on  the  past,  present,  and  future.  A short  future  perspective 
is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  focus  on  the  past  or  present 
as  the  salient  context  for  behavioral  choices. 

Graves  (1961)  has  attempted  to  differentiate  future 
time  perspective  into  extensional  and  scope  components.  Ex- 
tension represents  "the  range  of  future  time  within  which 
an  individual  anticipates  possible  consequences  of  his 
present  behavioral  choices,"  whereas  scope  is  the  "range 
and  variety  of  consequences  an  individual  anticipates  as 
possibly  resulting  from  his  behavioral  choices"  (Graves, 

1961) . 

Temporal  extension  seems  to  encompass  what  is  gener- 
ally meant  by  time  perspective.  The  greater  the  extension, 
the  larger  the  number  of  experiences  which  will  serve  to 


reinforce  or  inhibit  previous  behavior.  The  longer  an  in- 
dividual's time  perspective,  the  more  E2's  he  is  aware  of 
and  concerned  with  and  therefore  normally  takes  into  con- 
sideration in  making  behavioral  choices. 

Time  perspective  and  delay  of  gratification  tend  to 
refer  to  a single  orientation  in  which  these  two  elements  co- 
vary to  a high  degree.  Postponement  of  gratification  would 
seem  to  involve  the  accommodation  of  a prolonged  time  period 
into  the  scheduling  of  gratification;  it  involves  taking 
into  account  the  likely  consequences  of  present  behavior 
extended  into  future  time.  Immediate  gratification  may  be 
defined  as  a generalized  tendency  to  engage  in  activities 
leading  to  relatively  immediate  positive  or  valued  conse- 
quences in  reinforcement. 

The  importance  of  time  perspective  rests  in  its 
linkage  to  well-adjusted,  goal-directed  behavior  and  to  mal- 
adjusted, deviant  behavior.  In  order  to  achieve  most  so- 
cially valued  goals  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  sanctioned 
preparatory  activity,  e.g.,  the  long  period  of  education 
and  hard  study  needed  to  be  able  to  get  a good  job  later  on 
and  to  reach  a satisfactory  income.  Such  conforming  behavior 
is  supported  for  most  persons  by  the  anticipation  of  large 
rewards  in  the  distant  future. 

The  theoretical  linkage  of  short  time  perspective 
to  maladjusted,  deviant  behavior  involves  the  following 
reasoning.  Much  of  the  behavior  that  is  immediately  gratify- 
ing is  of  the  sort  that  is  socially  disapproved  and  potential- 


ly  definable  as  deviant,  e.g.,  sex,  aggression,  and  drinking. 
While  such  behavior  gratifies  an  impulse  at  the  moment,  it 
is  often  correlated  with  long-term  negative  consequences, 
e.g.,  drinking  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  one's  job.  These 
long-term  consequences  usually  serve  to  constrain  against 
immediate  gratification,  but  when  an  individual  is  character- 
ized by  a short  time  perspective,  he  is  unlikely  to  be  con- 
sidering the  long-term  consequences  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
havioral choice.  The  end  result  of  short  time  perspective 
and  a tendency  toward  immediate  gratification  is  an  increased 
likelihood  of  deviance  through  the  failure  of  personal  con- 
trols. These  controls  involve  deferment  and  consideration  of 
the  long-run  consequences,  both  positive  and  negative,  of 
behavioral  choices. 

Time  perspective  has  been  conceptualized  as  an  out- 
come of  the  socialization  process.  It  is  postulated  that  an 
individual's  temporal  orientation  is  molded  by  his  social 
learning  history.  Those  persons  whose  social  learning  his- 
tory has  been  characterized  by  greater  differentiation  and 
integration  of  behavioral  systems  would  be  expected  to 
have  better  differentiated  and  integrated  time  perspective. 
Bandura  and  Kupers  (1964)  have  suggested  that  certain  kinds 
of  self -reinforcement  schedules  can  be  learned  through  model- 
ing. They  report  direct  evidence  on  the  relationship  between 
modeling  and  immediate  gratification.  Children  with  already- 
established  tendencies  toward  immediate  or  delayed  gratifi- 
cation were  influenced  to  change  their  tendency  by  being 
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exposed  to  an  influential  model  whose  behavior  was  the  op- 
posite of  theirs.  A psychoanalytic  formulation  of  acquisi- 
tion of  temporal  orientation  is  provided  by  Freud  ( ) , 

who  viewed  time  perspective  as  a function  of  early  childhood 
interactions,  mostly  with  the  mother,  and  as  a concomitant 
of  reality  testing.  Doob  (1971)  reports  that  studies  document- 
ing the  development  of  temporal  orientation  are  not  numerous. 

An  early  investigator  of  time  perspective,  Lawrence 
Frank  (1939) , hypothesized  that  an  orientation  to  focus 
ahead  for  only  a brief  span  of  time  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  meaninglessness,  with  the  present  leading  to  nothing  of 
enduring  value.  Frank  elaborated  the  notion  of  time  perspec- 
tive as  follows:  "The  more  remote  the  focus  of  time  perspec- 
tive, the  more  will  preparatory  or  instrumental  behavior  be 
exhibited  that  uses  the  present  only  as  a means  to  the  future; 
the  more  immediate  the  focus,  the  more  will  consummatory  be- 
havior be  shown  which  ignores  consequences."  It  would  seem 
that  an  individual  with  a short  time  perspective  does  not 
frustrate  himself  for  long  periods  or  plan  actions  for  goals 
far  in  the  future.  For  such  an  individual  the  future  is  most 
likely  to  be  an  indefinite,  diffuse  region  and  its  rewards 
and  punishments  are  too  uncertain  to  have  much  motivating 
value . 

It  is  expected  that  certain  kinds  of  attitudes  or 
personality  traits  will  be  characteristic  of  particular 
temporal  orientations.  For  example,  those  persons  with  short 
time  perspectives  will  more  likely  than  not,  tend  to  describe 
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the  future  in  "aimless"  terms.  Teahan  (1958)  sampled  a 
group  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children  of  the  middle  class 
and  found  a significant  positive  relationship  between  time 
perspective  and  optimism.  Wolk  (1971)  later  found  similar 
results.  Hanna  (1972)  found  higly  alienated  individuals  to 
view  the  future  in  pessimistic  terms,  to  have  vague  and  poor- 
ly differentiated  time  perspectives,  and  to  feel  less  likely 
to  achieve  their  goals  than  nonalienated  persons. 

It  seems  useful  to  examine  a possible  theoretical 
linkage  between  time  perspective  and  alienation.  The  concept 
of  alienation  has  been  approached  from  several  different 
directions.  Durkheim  used  the  notion  "anomie"  to  refer  to 
a psychological  state  of  normlessness  or  deregulation. 

Jessor  et  al.  (1968),  in  an  extensive  study  of  a tri-ethnic 
community,  have  drawn  on  Seeman's  (1959)  conceptualization 
alienation  and  coordinated  it  to  Rotter's  social  learning 
theory.  Their  use  of  it  refers  to  a fairly  generalized  view 
or  perspective  held  at  a mostly  conscious  level  and  describing 
the  individual's  appraisal  of  his  general  life  situation;  it 
refers  to  a syndrome  of  relatively  co-varying  attributes 
rather  than  to  any  single  one.  Jessor  et  al.  (1968)  give 
primary  weight  to  the  dimension  of  social  isolation.  This 
dimension  includes  isolation  in  the  sense  of  being  rejected, 
excluded,  or  repudiated  in  social  relations;  in  the  sense  of 
lacking  commonalities  with  others,  that  is,  the  absence  of 
shared  values;  a feeling  of  lack  of  gratification  in  ordinary 
day-to-day  role  activities;  and  a feeling  of  pessimism  about 
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the  future.  Jessor  et  al.  (1968),  however,  report  only  a 
positive  correlation  of  .06  between  time  perception  and 
alienation.  Alienation  may  have  the  effect  of  attenuating 
the  usual  regulative  concerns  of  the  individual  in  relation 
to  group  monitoring  of  his  behavior  because  of  his  isolation- 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  case,  alienation  can  be  conceived  as 
conducive  to  maladjusted,  deviant  behavior. 

A second  personality  variable  that  ought  to  be  sig- 
nificantly correlated  with  time  perspective  is  personal 
control.  This  is  defined  as  "the  generalized  expectancy 
that  the  outcomes  of  one's  behavior  are  either  contingent 
upon  what  one  does  (internal  control)  or  are  controlled  pri- 
marily by  outside  forces  such  as  luck,  chance,  fate,  or 
powerful  others  (external  control)."  Internal  control  and 
external  control  are  bipolar  ends  of  the  general  continuum 
of  personal  control.  Graves  (1961)  found  highly  significant 
correlations  between  an  extended  future  time  perspective  and 
internal  control.  Seeman  (1963)  found  internally  controlled 
subjects  to  be  more  alert  to  aspects  of  the  environment 
which  provide  useful  information  for  future  behavior,  and 
that  these  internals  expressed  more  concern  about  their 
abilities  than  did  externally  controlled  subjects.  Jessor 
et  al . (1968)  present  results  which  are  suggestive  of  an 

association  between  future  time  perspective  and  internal- 
external  control  with  a sample  of  Anglo,  Spanish,  and  Indian 
adults.  They  report  a significant  positive  correlation  of 
.20  between  time  perspective  and  internal  control  in  a com- 


munity  survey  study  with  adults  and  a nonsignificant  correla- 
tion of  .10  in  a high  school  study.  Abramowitz  (1971)  sug- 
gests a positive  correlation  between  time  perspective  and 
internal  control  and  a negative  relationship  between  time 
perspective  and  external  control.  Abramowitz  reports  prob- 
lems in  assessment  which  deem  conclusions  concerning  the  re- 
lationship between  time  perspective  and  internal-external 
control  as  tenuous.  Nevertheless,  he  believes  that  in  all 
cases  of  findings  relating  measures  of  time  perspective  to 
internal-external  control,  findings  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  long  perspective  varying  positively  with  belief  in 
internal  control.  Personal  control  has  been  associated  with 
institution  behavior.  Inmates  designated  as  "troublemakers" 
by  custodial  personnel  in  a federal  correctional  institution 
were  found  to  be  significantly  less  internal  than  "non- 
troublemakers" (Wood,  Wilson,  Jessor,  and  Bogan,  1966). 

A third  personality  construct  that  ought  to  be  closely 
linked  to  time  perspective  is  freedom  of  movement.  As  con- 
strued by  Rotter  (1954),  freedom  of  movement  is  essentially 
an  indication  of  an  individual's  expectation  that  gratifica- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  the  performance  of  learned  behaviors. 
High  freedom  of  movement  implies  an  expectancy  of  success 
for  many  different  behaviors  in  different  situations;  low 
freedom  of  movement  implies  the  opposite.  In  Rotter's  social 
learning  theory  of  personality  the  potentiality  of  any  be- 
havior occurring  in  a given  situation  is  some  function  of 
(1)  the  expectation  that  it  will,  in  that  situation,  lead  to 
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a particular  goal  and  (2)  the  value  of  that  goal  in  that 
situation.  Therefore,  freedom  of  movement  ought  to  be  use- 
ful in  prediction  of  behavior.  It  would  seem  that  the  more 
one  perceives  himself  as  having  access  to  gratif icaiton  by 
certain  behavior  performances,  the  more  maningful  a context 
will  the  future  be  for  behavior.  With  high  freedom  of  movement 
an  individual  might  be  expected  to  have  a long  time  perspec- 
tive; with  low  freedom  of  movement,  a short  time  perspective. 

A fourth  personality  construct  that  might  be  expected 
to  exhibit  a significant  relationship  with  time  perspective 
is  an  individual's  attitude  toward  deviance.  Jessor  et  al . 
(1968)  describe  this  as  the  measure  of  an  individual's  toler- 
ance for  a variety  of  behaviors  departing  from  societal 
prescriptions.  It  seems  likely  that  one  who  has  high  toler- 
ance for  the  most  extreme  kinds  of  behaviors  is  unlikely  to 
be  willing  to  engage  in  the  preparatory  behavior  and  ability 
to  delay  that  society  requires  to  achieve  valued  goals.  Ac- 
cording to  Jessor  et  al.  (1968) , "One  who  believes  that  behav- 
ior such  as  shooting  a loaded  gun  into  a crowded  building 
ought  not  be  punishable  is  likely  to  be  failing  to  attend  to 
the  long-term  consequences  of  that  behavior."  Tolerance 
for  the  most  extreme  kinds  of  deviance  is  expected  to  be 
accompanied  by  a short  time  perspective. 

Time  perspective  has  been  found  by  several  researchers 
to  be  associated  with  social  class.  Frank  (1939)  found  that 
individuals  from  the  higher  social  strata  had  more  extended 
future  time  perspectives.  LeShan  (1952)  used  a projective 
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story-telling  technique  with  eight  to  ten  year  old  children 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  and  found  evidence  that  so- 
cial class  differentiated  children  with  short  future  per- 
spectives from  those  with  long  perspectives.  The  higher- 
class  children  had  the  longer  perspectives.  Mischel  (1964) 
and  Maitland  (1970)  used  a delay-of-gratif ication  task  to 
measure  temporal  orientation  and  found  middle  class  children 
of  organized  familes  to  have  a greater  abiltiy  to  delay  than 
did  children  of  lower-class,  disorganized  families. 

Time  perspective  has  been  found  to  be  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  a number  of  observable  behaviors.  It  has  been 
correlated  with  IQ,  need  achievement,  academic  achievement, 
delinquency,  institutionalization,  and  psychopathology. 

Stone  (1969)  found  that  students  with  long  time  perspectives 
were  performing  better  academically  than  students  with  short 
perspectives,  and  that  they  held  higher,  more  realistic 
expectations  than  those  students  with  short  perspectives. 
Nisan  (1970)  reports  a positive  significant  relationship  be- 
tween a long  time  perspective  and  high-need  achievement. 
Delinquency  has  been  often  linked  to  time  perspective.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a short  time  perspective  implies  fail- 
ure to  give  adequate  consideration  to  consequences  of  one's 
behavior,  this  is  to  be  expected.  Barndt  and  Johnson  (1955) 
and  Siegman  (1961)  found  delinquents  to  have  shorter  time 
perspectives  than  nondelinquents.  Stein,  Sarbin,  and  Kulik 
(1968),  and  Rosenquist  and  Megargee  (1969)  report  the  same 
results.  Rosenquist  and  Megargee  found  that  children  who 
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were  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  steal  from  the  ex- 
perimenter in  a test  situation  and  elected  to  do  so,  used 
fewer  time  related  words  in  a story  task  and  shorter  time 
spans  than  did  children  who  chose  not  to  steal.  Graves 
(1961)  and  Shybut  (1965)  found  significant  positive  relation 
ships  between  short  time  perspective  and  various  measures 
of  deviant  behavior  among  rural  Anglo,  Spanish,  and  Indian 
adolescents.  An  exception  to  the  findings  reporting  a 
significant  positive  correlation  between  short  time  perspec- 
tive and  delinquency  are  the  findings  of  Jessor  et  al. 

(1968) . These  researchers  failed  to  find  significant  rela- 
tionships between  various  measures  of  deviance  and  short 
time  perspective  in  two  tri-ethnic  community  studies,  one 
with  Anglo,  Spanish,  and  Indian  adults,  and  the  other  with 
Anglo,  Spanish,  and  Indian  high  school  students. 

Davids,  Kidder,  and  Reich  (1962)  compared  the  time 
perspectives  of  institutionalized  delinquents  and  noninsti- 
tutionalized  nondelinquents  and  found  that  the  delinquent 
group  was  characterized  by  significantly  shorter  time  per- 
spectives than  the  nondelinquent  group.  Landau  (1975)  con- 
ducted an  extensive  study  of  Israeli  adult  inmates  and 
found  them  to  be  characterized  as  a group  by  short  time  per- 
spectives. Shybut  (1965)  found  short  perspective  to  be 
significantly  related  to  psychopathology  in  a study  of  nor- 
mal, moderately  disturbed,  and  severely  disturbed  males. 
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In  general,  two  methods  have  been  employed  in  the 
measurement  of  time  perspective.  The  first  is  direct:  the 
individual  is  asked  to  list  important  events  in  his  life  and 
this  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  how  far  forward  he  reaches. 
The  major  assumption  underlying  this  technique  is  that  a 
legitimate  inference  can  be  made  from  a sample  of  future 
events  to  the  temporal  extension  of  the  individual's  psycho- 
logical field  as  a whole.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  "Life 
Space"  sample  and  is  based  upon  Lewin's  notion  of  the  psycho- 
logical field. 

The  second  method  is  projective:  an  individual  is 
faced  with  the  task  of  completing  sentences  or  telling  a 
story.  Again,  the  time  span  is  analyzed.  Variations  of 
and/or  combinations  of  these  two  main  techniques  are  exten- 
sive. Delay  of  gratification  is  usually  measured  by  giving 
subjects  a task  where  there  is  a choice  between  getting  some 
valued  reward  immediately  or  accepting  a more  valued  object 
further  in  the  future.  Shybut  (1965)  has  used  a technique 
developed  by  Wallace  (1956)  for  measuring  time  perspective. 

In  this  method  each  subject  states  ten  things  he  thinks  he 
will  do  or  that  will  happen  to  him  and  how  far  in  the  future 
these  things  will  happen.  Subjects  are  asked  not  to  spend 
too  much  time  selecting,  but  to  report  those  things  that 
occurred  to  them  on  first  thought.  Teahan's  (1958)  research 
involved  three  instruments.  The  first  was  a method  developed 
by  Eson  in  which  subjects  are  asked  to  give  twenty-five 
things  thought  or  talked  about  in  the  past  two  weeks.  They 
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were  then  asked  to  rate  these  as  to  whether  they  referred 
to  the  past,  present,  or  the  future.  LeShan's  projective 
story-telling  technique  is  used  to  determine  time  perspec- 
tive by  the  amount  of  time  accounted  for  in  the  action  of 
the  story.  Wallace's  (1956)  technique  accounts  for  the 
timing  and  ordering  of  personalized  future  events.  Wolk 
(1970)  distinguishes  five  components  of  time  perspective — 
extension,  coherence,  density,  directionality,  and  coher- 
ence. Siegman  (1961)  has  measured  time  perspective  by  the 
time  spans  of  verbs.  Megargee  (1970)  has  used  the  Roos  Time 
Inventory,  a thirty-statement  questionnaire  that  has  subjects 
assign  statements  to  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

The  time  perspective  measure  used  by  Jessor  et  al. 
(1968)  requested  subjects  to  list  five  things  that  they 
thought  they  would  do  or  that  they  thought  would  happen  to 
them  in  the  future  and  when  those  things  would  happen. 
Subjects  were  then  asked  to  list  five  past  things  that  had 
happened  and  when  those  things  had  happened.  This  is  a simi- 
lar task  to  that  developed  by  Wallace  (1956).  Wallace's 
technique  used  ten  past  and  future  things.  Jessor  et  al . 
(1968)  operationally  define  future  time  perspective  as  the 
median  time  between  the  present  and  the  projected  future 
events.  In  their  alteration  of  the  Wallace  scale,  Jessor 
et  al.  (1968)  explain  that  the  analysis  of  a high-school 
study  using  the  Wallace  technique  indicates  a correlation 
of  over  .7  for  the  median  of  the  first  five  events  with  the 
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median  of  all  ten  future  events.  Jessor  et  al.  (1968) 
adopted  this  technique  on  the  basis  of  the  measure's  in- 
ternal characteristics,  and  its  relative  freedom  from  the 
influence  of  factors  such  as  verbosity,  which  might  intro- 
duce systematic  bias.  Graves  (1961)  reports  a full  discus- 
sion of  the  scale  and  its  characteristics.  Scale  analysis 
of  the  instrument  indicates  high  reliability  as  determined 
by  Cronbach's  Alpha . 

Most  research  on  time  perspective  has  been  character- 
ized by  studies  which  focus  on  the  relationship  of  time  per- 
spective with  one  particular  behavior  or  personality  attri- 
tribute.  Few  studies  have  been  directed  to  a systematic 
examination  of  time  perspective  in  relation  to  several  kinds 
of  behavior  and  personality  attributes  over  a cross-section 
of  types  of  individuals.  The  result  of  this  is  an  inability 
to  generalize  results  to  a variety  of  situations.  The  work 
of  Jessor  et  al.  (1968),  however,  is  an  exception  to  this. 
These  investigators  examined  the  relationship  of  time  per- 
spective to  several  personality  attributes,  among  them 
alienation,  personal  control,  freedom  of  movement,  and  atti- 
tude toward  deviance,  and  to  a variety  of  behaviors.  They 
developed  a theoretical  framework  which  seems  useful  in  the 
prediction  of  behavior.  Personality  is  described  in  terms 
of  a number  of  variables  expected  to  correlate  in  specific 
ways.  Their  approach  is  grounded  in  the  social  learning  the- 
ory of  Rotter  (1954)  and  the  opportunity  and  trait  theories 
proposed  by  Cloward  and  Olin  (1968) . The  theoretical  posi- 


tion  is  multifaceted  and  encompassing  as  a result  of  simul- 
taneous examination  of  both  personality  and  sociocultural 
variables  and  their  interface.  It  is  a framework  which  has 
lent  itself  to  some  in-depth  research. 

Jessor  et  al.'s  (1968)  framework  was  designed  as  a 
means  of  predicting  behavior  in  a tri-ethnic  community  with 
a high  degree  of  alcohol  abuse.  It  was  a larger-scale 
effort  and  was  more  systematic  than  previous  research  ef- 
forts. Jessor  et  al . , however,  did  not  examine  the  relation- 
ships between  time  perspective  and  all  four  of  the  constructs 
°f  alienation,  personal  control,  freedom  of  movement,  and 
attitude  toward  deviance.  Those  relationships  that  they  did 
examine  failed  to  yield  significant  correlations.  Jessor  et 
al . did  not  find  a close  linkage  of  time  perspective  with 
various  measures  of  deviant  behavior. 

It  seems  that  further  large-scale,  systematic  study 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
expected  relationships  between  time  perspective  and  behavior 
and  personality  constructs  in  the  Jessor  et  al.  work  and  to 
examine  some  relationships  which  they  did  not  do.  A commun- 
ity in  which  there  is  representation  of  several  personality 
types  from  several  levels  of  the  social  strata  and  cognitive 
ability,  and  in  which  the  rewards  and  punishments  mediating 
behavior  might  be  expected  to  be  rather  immediately  associ- 
ated with  the  behavior  would  seem  an  especially  useful  en- 
vironment for  further  examination  of  time  perspective.  With- 
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in  a prison  community  essentially  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
residents  are  provided  for  within  the  institution.  Within 
the  free  community  studied  by  Jessor  et  al.  (1968)  there  is 
not  available  such  a high  degree  of  control  of  behavior  and 
thus  access  to  an  understanding  of  the  contingencies  operat- 
ing upon  behavior  that  is  present  in  a closely  supervised 
restricted  setting  such  as  a correctional  institution.  More 
over,  for  residents  of  a correctional  institution  time  per- 
spective would  be  expected  to  be  an  especially  salient 
variable  in  the  determination  of  behavior.  For  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  "doing  time,"  time  is  likely  to  assume  a de- 
gree of  importance  which  is  unparalelled  in  the  free  com- 
munity. Therefore,  prison  communities  were  chosen  as  the 
settings  from  which  most  of  the  subject  sample  was  drawn. 

The  present  research  incorporates  three  studies.  The  first 
two  studies  are  concentrated  on  examination  of  the  relation- 
ship of  time  perspective  to  other  personality  attributes 
and  behavior  with  inmate  populations  at  several  prison  en- 
vironments and  the  third  study  was  conducted  with  university 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  order  to  permit 
study  of  time  perspective  with  groups  that  can  be  expected 
to  be  greatly  contrasting. 

Inmates  were  sampled  from  several  differing  prison 
environments.  It  was  reasoned  that  inmates  drawn  from  mini- 
mum, medium,  and  maximum  security  institutions  ought  to 
provide  a wide  variety  of  personality  types  in  a variety  of 


settings  which  would  be  useful  in  enhancing  the  generaliza- 
tion of  the  results  for  time  perspective. 

Inmates  in  the  first  study  and  students  were  given 
the  time  perspective  measure  used  by  Jessor  et  al.  (1968) , 
except  that  subjects  were  not  asked  to  list  five  past  events 
This  was  decided  based  upon  the  reasoning  described  earlier, 
i.e.,  that  examination  of  future  time  perspective  is  most 
useful  in  providing  an  understanding  of  temporal  orientation 
The  wording  of  the  instrument  used  is  as  follows:  "Please 
list  five  things  that  you  think  you  will  do  or  that  will 
happen  to  you  in  the  future.  These  things  do  not  have  to 
be  important.  Just  list  anything  at  all  that  comes  to  mind. 
Below  this  were  the  numbers  1-5,  each  successive  number 
listed  below  the  preceeding  one  and  each  having  a blank 
space  beside  it  on  which  to  list  events.  On  a second  page 
it  is  stated,  "Now  go  back  to  each  of  the  items  you  listed 
on  the  previous  page  and  indicate  how  long  from  now  you 
expect  these  things  to  happen.  Write  the  response  next  to 
each  of  the  items.  For  example,  if  you  believe  that  you 
will  do  number  one  two  days  fron  now,  write  'two  days.' 

If  you  think  that  the  second  event  will  happen  three  months 
from  now,  write  'three  months." 

Inmates  in  the  second  study  were  given  an  altered 
version  of  the  instrument  used  in  the  other  studies  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  possibility  that  they  might  tend  to 
focus  the  listed  events  around  release  date,  since  this  is 
such  a salient  event.  The  instrument  given  in  this  study 
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reads:  "Please  list  five  things  that  you  think  you  will  do 
or  think  will  happen  to  you  during  the  course  of  your  sen- 
tence. These  things  do  not  have  to  be  important.  Just  list 
anything  at  all  that  comes  to  mind."  The  rest  of  the  instru- 
ment is  of  the  same  form  as  that  in  the  other  studies. 

Subj ects  were  also  asked  to  list  five  things  that  they  think 
they  will  do  or  that  will  happen  to  them  after  they  are 
released.  The  remainder  of  the  form  is  the  same  as  the 
other  instruments. 

Within  the  three  studies  time  perspective  was  exam- 
ined in  relation  to  specific  personality  constructs,  socio- 
cultural variables,  and  behaviors.  Such  a multifaceted 
approach  enables  examination  of  time  perspective  in  relation 
to  theory  and  empirical  evidence.  There  is  a theoretical 
basis  and  some  empirical  evidence  to  postulate  significant 
relationships  between  time  perspective  and  alienation,  per- 
sonal control,  freedom  of  movement,  and  attitude  toward  de- 
viance. As  reported  earlier,  there  is  some  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  time  perspective  differs  among  social  classes 
levels  of  cognitive  ability.  University  students,  as  a 
group,  should  provide  a contrast  to  inmates  in  terms  of 
having  a higher  level  of  cognitive  functioning  and  represent- 
ative of  higher  social  strata.  Time  perspective  has  been 
associated  with  various  pro-social  behaviors,  among  them 
achievement.  Within  a university  setting,  perhaps  the  most 
salient  measure  of  student  achievement  is  academic  perform- 
ance. Participation  in  some  kinds  of  sponsored  activities 
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might  also  be  expected  to  be  measures  of  achievement.  With- 
in the  restricted  prison  environment,  opportunities  to  en- 
gage in  pro-social  achievement  are  limited.  However,  the 
correctional  staff  are  continuously  engaged  in  the  task  of 
monitoring  inmate  behavior.  An  inmate's  designation  by  staff 
as  a "model"  inmate  seems  to  be  representative  of  achievement, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a perceived  decreased  proclivity  toward 
criminality . 

A series  of  three  studies  of  time  perspective,  utiliz- 
ing a number  of  contrasting  correctional  settings  and  a uni- 
versity setting,  seems  especially  useful  in  that  it  enables 
examination  of  time  perspective  across  a large  sample,  in- 
cluding a wide  variety  of  personality  types  representing 
several  levels  of  social  strata  and  cognitive  functioning. 

The  following  hypothesis  were  formulated: 

1.  Time  perspective  (as  measured  in  each  study)  will 
be  significantly  correlated  with  the  variables  of  alienation, 
personal  control,  freedom  of  movement,  and  attitude  toward 
deviance.  Specifically,  time  perspective  will  be  negatively 
correlated  with  alienation  and  positively  correlated  with 
personal  control,  freedom  of  movement,  and  a proscriptive 
attitude  toward  deviance. 

2.  Model  inmates  will  have  significantly  longer 
time  perspectives  than  troublemaking  inmates. 

3.  Students  will  have  significantly  longer  time 
perspectives  than  inmates. 
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4.  There  will  be  a significant  positive  correlation 
between  time  perspective,  grade  point  average,  and  number  of 
times  honors  were  made. 


Method 


Instruments 

An  alienation  scale  was  used  in  each  of  the  three 
studies  which  was  a modified  version  of  that  used  by 
Jessor  et  al.  (168).  This  scale  was  originally  developed 
according  to  the  Srole  (1956)  model,  but  was  enlarged  to 
include  properties  of  alienation  specified  by  Seeman  (1959) . 
The  scale  comprises  items  which  are  responded  to  on  a four- 
point  continuum  ranging  from  Strongly  Agree  to  Strongly 
Disagree . Multiple-response  categories  and  reverse  wording 
on  a few  items  were  used  in  order  to  avoid  an  acquiescence 
set.  Jessor  et  al . (1968)  have  found  this  measure  to  have 

high  reliability  over  repeated  testing.  In  Studies  One 
and  Three  twelve  items  comprised  the  scale  and  in  Study  Two 
the  scale  consisted  of  eight  items.  In  Study  Two  the  scale 
was  reduced  in  order  to  decrease  the  time  needed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  overall  questionnaire  package. 

The  Personal  Control  scale  used  in  each  of  the  three 
studies  is  a modified  version  of  the  scale  developed  by 
Rotter  (1954)  and  later  modified  by  Swanson  (1970).  In 
Studies  One  and  Three  it  is  comprised  of  twelve  items  for 
which  responses  are  given  on  a four-point  continuum  rang- 
ing from  Strongly  Agree  to  Strongly  Disagree.  The  scale 
is  scored  so  that  the  higher  the  score  the  higher  the  degree 
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of  perceived  internal  control.  For  Study  One  and  Study  Three 
the  scale  consists  of  ten  items.  In  Study  Two  the  scale 
consists  of  eight  items.  Demonstration  has  been  made  of 
the  reliability  of  the  scale  and  its  validity  is  equal 
to  that  of  Rotter's  (1966)  I-E  measure. 

The  Freedom  of  Movement  scale  has  been  developed 
from  an  interview  schedule  reported  by  Jessor  et  al.  (1968), 
and  modified  and  extended  by  Swanson  (1970,  1973).  It  con- 
sists of  seventeen  items  in  Studies  One  and  Three,  and  elev- 
en items  in  Study  Two. 

The  Attitude  toward  Deviance  scale  consists  of  thirty- 
six  items  in  each  of  the  three  studies.  The  scale  was 
developed  by  Mobley  and  Swanson  (1973),  and  was  derived  from 
a scale  used  by  Jessor  et  al . (1968)  in  their  high  school 

study  of  a tri-ethnic  community. 

The  Model-Troublemaker  scale  as  used  in  Study  One 
consists  of  five  items  in  which  correctional  officers  are 
requested  to  designate  inmates  who  present  problems  and  who 
they  consider  troublemakers  and  those  who  they  consider  to 
show  a reduced  proclivity  to  deviance  and  are  model  in- 
mates . 

In  Studies  One  and  Two  extensive  demographic  data 
questionnaires  were  used.  Inmates  are  requested  to  provide 
information  regarding  age,  education,  participation  in 
activities,  number  of  siblings,  time  remaining  in  sentence. 


etc . 
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The  demographic-date  questionnaire  used  in  Study 
Three  with  students  was  much  less  extensive  than  those  used 
with  inmates.  Students  were  requested  to  provide  information 
regarding  grade  point  average,  participation  in  sponsored 
activities,  when  they  expected  to  graduate,  etc. 


Study  One 


Subjects 

Six  hundred  and  eleven  inmates  were  sampled  from  five 
contrasting  correctional  institutions.  As  discussed  earlier, 
it  was  reasoned  that  the  different  environments  with  differ- 
ent orientations  for  rehabilitation  afforded  by  several  con- 
trasting prisons  should  provide  a wide  cross-section  of  per- 
sonality types.  Inmates  were  randomly  selected  from  each 
institution  and  tested  on  a volunteer  basis,  and  availability 
from  work  assignments. 

Settings . Florida  Correctional  Institutional  is  a mini- 
mum security  institution  for  male  offenders.  From  this  insti- 
tution fifty-four  inmates  were  sampled.  It  offers  several 
educational  and  vocational  programs  designed  to  assist  the  in- 
mate in  reentry  to  the  outside  community.  The  orientation  of 
the  institution  is  toward  reeducation  and  development.  During 
testing  the  inmate  population  was  approximately  245,  with  a 
capacity  of  250. 

Colorado  Institution  for  Men  is  a medium-security  insti- 
tution. From  this  institution  sixty-six  inmates  were  sampled. 
The  institution  offers  many  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
grams designed  for  reentry  into  the  outside  community.  The 
orientation  is  toward  reeducation  and  development. 
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Union  Correctional  Institution  for  Males  is  a medium- 
to  maximum- security  institution  located  in  Florida.  From 
this  institution  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  inmates  were 
sampled.  Most  programs  here  offered  to  inmates  are  custodial 
in  nature.  The  orientation  tends  to  be  toward  obedience  and 
conformity. 

Florida  Correctional  Institution  for  Women  is  the 
only  correctional  facility  for  women  in  Florida.  One  hundred 
and  one  inmates  were  sampled  from  this  institution.  Several 
programs  are  offered  which  are  designed  to  prepare  the  in- 
mate for  readjustment  to  the  community.  The  orientation  is 
towards  reeducation  and  development. 

Colorado  Institution  for  Women  is  the  only  correctional 
institution  for  female  offenders  in  Colorado.  From  this 
institution  fifty-one  inmates  were  sampled.  There  is  some 
emphasis  put  upon  adjustment  back  into  the  community,  al- 
though most  of  the  programs  offered  to  inmates  are  custodial 
in  nature.  The  orientation  of  this  institution  seems  to 
be  a mix  of  conformity  and  obedience,  and  reeducation  and 
development . 

Procedure 

Inmates  were  tested  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
of  1974.  A random  sample  was  drawn  from  each  institution, 
and  from  that  sample  those  who  wished  and  could 
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participate  were  tested.  Testing  was  carried  out  in  day- 
rooms,  recreational  areas,  and  other  areas  in  which  it  was 
believed  that  outside  disturbances  to  the  testing  situation 
would  be  minimal.  Inmates  were  presented  with  extensive 
questionnaire  packages  containing  several  instruments, 
among  which  were  the  time  perspective  scale,  the  alienation 
scale,  and  the  attitude-toward-deviance  scale.  A demographic- 
data  questionnaire  was  included  in  the  package.  The  experi- 
menters offered  assistance  to  those  inmates  who  had  diffi- 
culty reading  or  who  did  not  understand  what  information 
was  being  requested.  The  entire  testing  procedure  required 
inmates  about  one  to  one  and  a half  hours  to  complete. 


Results 

The  reliability  of  each  scale  was  determined  by  the 
homogeneity  of  each  scale,  Scott's  (1960)  homogeneity  ratio 
(HR),1  and  the  estimate  of  reliability , Cronbach's  (1951)  Alpha . 2 

Of  the  five  scales,  time  perspective  had  the  lowest 
Alpha,  and  an  HR  value  considerably  below  the  optimal  value 
of  .33 


^Scott's  homogeneity  ratio  provides  an  indication  of 
the  degree  to  which  each  item  is  measuring  the  same  attri- 
bute and  is  computed  as  the  weighted  average  interitem  cor- 
relation. The  optimal  HR  is  .33.  If  it  is  much  larger, 
this  indicates  that  the  scale  items  may  be  redundant.  How- 
ever, it  it  is  too  small,  this  indicates  the  scale  items 
may  be  measuring  different  attributes  entirely. 

^This  measure  of  reliability  provides  a measure  of 
how  precisely  the  scale  measures  the  intended  attributes. 

It  treats  each  item  as  a separate  test  of  the  particular  at- 
tribute being  measured  and  computes  the  degree  of  correlation 
between  them. 
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Time  perspective  was  scored  in  the  following  manner: 
if  an  event  listed  by  inmates  was  part  of  an  ongoing  life  process , 
it  was  not  counted  in  the  scoring.  Times  given  were  translated 
into  months.  A time  of  more  than  two  weeks  was  treated  as 
one  month,  and  less  than  two  weeks  was  treated  as  zero  time. 

A median  score  was  calculated  over  the  five  events  listed  or 
over  the  number  that  were  not  ongoing  life  events.  An  ongoing 
life  event  was  a response  such  as  "get  older,"  or  "die  some 
day."  The  calculated  median  score  was  determined  to  be 
representative  of  an  individual's  time  perspective. 

Hypothesis  1.  A Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation 
was  carried  out  to  determine  the  relationships  between  time 
perspective  and  the  variables  of  alientation,  personal  con- 
trol, freedom  of  movement,  and  attitude  toward  deviance. 

Within  the  matrix  of  five  correlations  (Table  2),  only  the 
correlation  between  time  perspective  and  personal  control 
was  in  the  predicted  direction.  None  of  the  correlations 
were  significant. 

Hypothesis  2.  A t-test  was  carried  out  to  determine 
differences  in  time  perspective  between  those  inmates  desig- 
nated by  staff  as  models  and  those  inmates  designated  by 
staff  as  troublemakers.  No  significant  difference  was 
found  between  the  group  of  models  and  the  group  of  troublemakers. 

Discussion 

It  was  reasoned  that  the  failure  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  time  perspective  and  the  other  vari- 
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Table  2 
Study  One 


Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation 


Future  Time  Perspective 


Alienation  .0328 

(361) 
s=  .267 

Personal  Control  .0515 

(361) 
s=  .165 

Freedom  of  Movement  -.0255 

(364) 
s=  .307 

-.0392 
(355) 
s—  .231 


Attitude  toward  Deviance 


Study  One 
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ables  of  interest  to  be  significant  and  in  the  predicted 
directions  might  have  been  attributable  to  a focus  upon 
release  date  in  the  listing  of  future  events.  It  is  very 
possible  that  confinement  to  a restricted  environment  such 
as  prison  or  to  any  other  "total  institution"  results  in 
such  importance  being  associated  with  date  of  release  that 
all  preceding  events  are  viewed  as  not  very  meaningful. 

When  the  inmate  is  presented  with  a request  to  list  any  five 
events  that  will  happen  to  him  or  things  that  he  will  do  in 
the  future,  a set-f or-release  date  would  possibly  cause  all 
five  events  to  be  things  associated  with  departure  from 
the  restrictive  environment,  for  example,  "get  out  of  here — 
5 months,"  "get  a woman — 3 days,"  "get  a job — 4 days,"  "stay 
out  of  trouble — right  away,"  "move  to  another  state — 1 
month."  If  it  is  the  case  that  this  is  what  is  occurring, 
then  events  are  not  being  reported  in  accordance  with  the 
conceptualization  of  a Life-Space  measure  of  time  perspec- 
tive and  the  effect  might  be  to  disrupt  the  predicted  re- 
lationships . 

The  failure  of  Hypothesis  2 is  surprising  inasmuch 
as  time  perspective  has  been  found  to  differentiate  between 
delinquency  and  pro-social  behavior  in  previous  studies. 
Perhaps  designation  as  a model  inmate  is  not  indicative  of 
achievement . 

It  was  reasoned  that  the  measure  of  time  perspective, 
as  used  in  Study  One,  might  be  more  appropriate  for  an 
understanding  of  time  perspective  with  a subject  sample 
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of  inmates  if  it  was  revised  to  account  for  the  possibility 
of  focus  on  date  of  release.  Therefore,  revisions  were  made 
and  a second  study  was  conducted  with  an  inmate  sample  to 
test  the  hypotheses  of  Study  One. 


Study  Two 


Subjects 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inmates  were  sampled 
from  six  contrasting  correctional  institutions.  Five  of 
the  six  institutions  were  the  same  prisons  as  were  tested 
in  Study  One.  An  attempt  was  made  to  test  as  many  inmates 
as  possible  who  were  tested  in  Study  One.  As  in  Study  One, 
this  study  was  part  of  a larger  study.  It  was  not  possible 
to  test  many  of  those  inmates  who  had  been  tested  in  Study 
One.  Inmates  were  tested  on  a volunteer  basis  and  avail- 
ability from  work  assignments. 

Settings . Five  of  the  institutions  at  which  testing 
was  conducted  were  those  from  Study  One.  For  this  study, 
the  Federal  Correctional  Institution  at  Lexington,  Kentucky 
was  added. 

From  Florida  Correctional  Institution  for  Men  there 
were  tested  sixty-eight  inmates.  From  Colorado  Institution 
for  Men  sixty-three  inmates  were  tested.  From  Union  Correc- 
tional Institution  for  Men  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  in- 
mates were  tested.  From  Florida  Correctional  Institution 
for  Women  seventy-seven  inmates  were  tested,  and  from  Col- 
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orado  Institution  for  Women  thirty-two  inmates  were 
tested . 

The  Federal  Correctional  Institution  at  Lexington 
was  added  to  the  sample  for  the  second  study  because  it 
presents  an  environment  that  is  probably  much  different  than 
the  other  institutions.  This  institution  is  probably  the 
most  treatment-oriented,  and  most  of  the  inmates  have  been 
convicted  of  non-violent  crimes  that  are  drug-related. 
Correctional  officers  are  often  referred  to  as  counselors 
rather  than  guards.  Males  and  females  are  sentenced  to 
this  facility.  Sentences  are , overall,  shorter  than  at  the 
other  institutions. 

Procedure 

Inmates  were  tested  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1975.  The  testing  was  carried  out  in  dayrooms,  recreational 
areas,  and  other  areas  in  which  it  was  expected  that  out- 
side disturbances  to  the  testing  situation  would  be  minimal. 
As  in  Study  One,  inmates  were  presented  with  extensive 
questionnaire  packages  containing  several  instruments,  among 
which  were  a revised  time  perspective  scale,  the  alienation 
scale,  the  personal  control  scale,  the  freedom  of  movement 
scale,  and  the  attitude  toward  deviance  scale.  As  in  Study 
One,  a demographic-data  questionnaire  was  included  in  the 
package.  The  experimenters  offered  assistance  to  those  in- 
mates who  had  difficulty  reading  or  who  did  not  understand 
what  information  was  being  requested . The  entire  test- 
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ing  procedure  took  about  the  same  time  as  in  Study 
One . 

Results 

The  reliability  of  each  scale  was  determined  by  the 
homogeneity  of  each  scale,  Scott's  (1960)  homogeneity  ratio 
(HR),  and  the  estimate  of  reliability,  Cronbach's  Alpha. 

All  of  the  scales  of  interest  had  Alpha  values  of 
at  least  .7.  Each  of  the  time  perspective  scales  had  HR 
values  much  higher  than  .33.  The  Alpha  value  for  the  re- 
vised time  perspective  scale  is  much  higher  than  this  value 
for  the  scale  of  Study  One.  In  a scale  such  as  this,  the 
high  HR  values  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  list  five  events,  and  are  not  necessarily  undesir- 
able. 

The  time  perspective  scale  used  in  Study  One  was 
revised  into  two  scales,  one,  raw  time  perspective  within 
prison,  and  the  other,  raw  time  perspective  after  release. 
It  was  reasoned  that  the  use  of  two  scales  for  time  per- 
spective, one  for  events  occurring  during  the  course  of  an 
inmate's  sentence  and  one  for  events  occurring  after  re- 
lease, would  be  useful  insofar  as  information  would  be 
better  obtained  about  events  that  inmates  think  will  occur 
to  them  in  prison.  Raw  time  perspective  within  prison  is 
simply  the  number  of  months  until  expected  events  within 
and  raw  time  after  release  is  simply  the  number  of  months 
unti  expected  events  after  release.  Raw  time  within  prison 
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is  scored  as  the  median  in  months  of  the  five  events  listed, 
with  ongoing  life  processes  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Study  One,  and  events  less  than  two  weeks  treated  as  zero 
time  and  greater  than  two  weeks  but  less  than  one  month 
treated  as  one  month.  The  Standardized  score  was  designed 
to  get  information  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  events 
listed  were  spaced  across  time  to  be  served.  The  Standard- 
ized score  seemed  to  be  another  means  of  monitoring  time 
perspective.  Standardized  time  was  scored  as  the  ratio  of 
the  median  time  of  events  to  the  expected  number  of  months 
remaining  in  sentence.  In  computing  the  median  the  same 
considerations  apply  as  in  scoring  the  median  for  raw  time. 
The  maximum  standardized  time  score  is  1.00.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  all  five  events  were  simultaneous  with  re- 
lease date.  Coded  time  perspective  is  a scoring  procedure 
designed  to  compensate  for  failure  of  subjects  to  complete 
the  listing  of  all  five  events  or  to  list  ongoing  life  pro- 
cesses. It  is  an  alternative  scoring  procedure  designed 
to  determine  if  time  perspective  will  reveal  the  predicted 
relationships  with  the  personality  constructs  of  interest 
and  differentiation  of  model  and  troublemaking  inmates. 

For  raw  time  perspective  after  release  there  is  no 
standardized  score  since  the  denominator  in  computation  of 
the  ratio  would  be  the  remainder  of  one's  life.  The  Coded 
time  score  is  the  same  as  the  Standardized  score,  where 
there  is  a standardized  score,  and  is  zero  for  listed  events 
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that  are  ongoing  processes.  For  time  perspective  after  re- 
lease, it  is  the  raw  number  of  months  listed  for  an  event. 

Hypothesis  1.  A Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation 
was  carried  out  to  determine  the  relationships  between  time 
perspective  and  alienation,  personal  control,  freedom  of 
movement,  and  attitude  toward  deviance.  Each  of  the  measures 
of  time  perspective  was  correlated  with  the  personality 
variables.  Within  the  matrix  of  twelve  correlations  be- 
tween the  three  components  of  time  within  prison  and  the 
variables  of  interest,  eleven  of  the  correlations  were  in 
the  predicted  direction.  However,  the  correlations  were 
not  significant. 

Within  the  matrix  of  eight  correlations  between  the 
two  components  of  time  after  release  and  the  variables  of 
interest,  five  of  the  correlations  were  in  the  predicted 
direction.  However,  none  of  the  correlations  were  signifi- 
cant . 

Discussion 

With  several  scoring  methods  employed  for  time  per- 
spective by  the  revision  of  the  instrument  of  Study  One, 
and  the  satisfactory  Alpha  values  for  each  of  the  subscales 
generated  by  the  scoring  methods,  the  failure  of  Hypothesis 
1 in  this  study  is  difficult  to  explain.  A possible  explana- 
tion is  that  confinement  within  a prison  environment  causes 
an  individual  to  be  unable  to  make  any  kind  of  realistic 
appraisal  of  things  that  he  will  do  or  that  will  happen  to 


Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation 
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him  that  are  beyond  the  immediate  future.  Perhaps  prison 
is  perceived  by  inmates  as  a fickle  environment,  in  which 
there  is  little  way  of  knowing  what  the  future  holds.  The 
commonly  heard  expression,  "Do  one  day  at  a time,"  may  be 
a response  to  such  a perception.  In  this  case,  an  inmate's 
time  perspective  for  events  within  prison  can  be  expected 
to  be  very  restricted.  As  regards  time  perspective  after 
release,  the  fact  of  confinement  may  render  the  conceptuali- 
zation of  one's  future  after  the  events  immediately  associated 
with  release  vague  at  best. 

It  was  determined  that  a third  and  final  study  would 
be  appropriate,  utilizing  individuals  from  the  free  community 
and  conducted  as  a replication  of  Study  One.  University 
students  were  chosen  for  Study  Three  with  the  reasoning  that 
such  a group  ought  to  provide  a contrast  to  the  inmate  sample 
of  Study  One  and  would  perhaps  provide  more  information  in 
the  conceptualization  of  time  perspective. 


Study  Three 

Subj  ects 

Forth  undergraduate  students  were  tested  who  were  en- 
rolled in  introductory  psychology  classes  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  The  students  volunteered  to  participate  for  ex- 
tra credit  in  their  course. 

Procedure 

Students  were  tested  in  a large  classroom  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  They  were  presented  with  a questionnaire 
package  consisting  of  the  time  perspective  scale  used  in 
Study  One,  and  the  alienation  scale,  personal  control  scale, 
f-^ssdom  of  movement  scale,  and  attitude— toward— deviance  scale 
used  in  Studies  One  and  Two.  A questionnaire  package  was  pre- 
sented which  requested  such  information  as  grade  point  average, 
participation  in  sponsored  activities,  when  students  expected 
to  graduate,  etc.  The  entire  package  took  about  forty  minutes 
to  complete. 

Results 

The  reliability  of  each  scale  was  determined  by  the 
homogeneity  of  each  scale,  Scott's  (1960)  homogeneity  ratio 
and  Cronbach's  Alpha,  as  in  Studies  One  and  Two.  Of  the  five 
scales,  time  perspective  had  the  lowest  Alpha  and  an  HR  ratio 
considerably  below  the  optimal  .33.  The  alienation  scale  had 
an  HR  value  of  .112,  also  considerably  below  the  optimal  value 
(see  Table  6) . 

Time  perspective  was  scored  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Study  One. 

Hypothesis  1.  A Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  was 
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carried  out  to  determine  the  relationships  between  time  and 
alienation,  personal  control,  freedom  of  movement,  and  atti- 
tude toward  deviance.  Within  the  matric  of  four  correlations, 
only  the  correlation  between  time  perspective  and  attitude 
toward  deviance  was  in  predicted  direction.  None  of  the  corre- 
lations were  significant. 

Hypothesis  2 . A t— test  was  conducted  to  determine  if 
there  was  a significant  difference  in  time  perspective  between 
students  and  inmates  smapled  in  Study  One.  It  was  found  that 
students  had  significantly  longer  time  perspectives  than  did 
inmates . 

Hypothesis  3.  A Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  was 
carried  out  to  determine  the  correlation  between  time  per- 
spective and  grade  point  average,  and  number  of  times  making 
honors.  No  significant  correlations  were  found. 

The  results  of  Study  Three  do  not  make  for  clearer  con- 
ceptualization of  time  perspective.  As  in  the  first  two 
studies,  there  is  a lack  of  evidence  to  posit  relationships 
between  time  perspective  and  other  personality  constructs. 

It  had  been  reasoned  that  a student  sample  would  overcome 
possible  difficulties  with  the  inmate  sample. 

Delinquency  has  been  often  associated  with  restricted 
time  perspective.  Inmates,  as  delinquents,  can  be  expected 
to  have  shorter  time  perspectives  than  students.  Since  the 
results  bear  this  out,  more  support  is  provided  for  the 
earlier  findings  linking  delinquency  with  restricted  time  per- 
spective. 

As  was  discussed  earlier,  time  perspective  has  been 
measured  with  a number  of  methodologies.  The  linkage  of 


Study  Three 
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Table  9 


Study  Three 

Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation — Students 

Future  Time  Perspective 

Grade  Point  Average  -.1163 

(33) 
s=0 .260 


Honors  (Number  of  Times) 


-.0854 

(35) 


<10 


time  perspective  to  a specific  personality  construct  or 
specific  behaviors  may  be  specific  to  a particular  method. 

Discussion 

Research  on  time  perspective  has  been  characterized 
by  numerous  methodologies  and  the  linkage  of  the  construct 
with  several  other  constructs  and  various  behaviors.  This 
series  of  studies  represented  an  attempt  to  better  under- 
stand the  relationship  of  time  perspective  to  personality 
variables  and  behaviors  through  the  use  of  subjects  drawn 
from  several  different  environments  and  representing  a wide 
variety  of  personality  types  from  different  social  classes 
and  different  levels  of  cognitive  functioning.  Several 
scoring  procedures  were  used  in  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bility that  such  an  effort  would  be  especially  informative. 

Questions  must  be  raised  concerning  the  measurement 
of  time  perspective.  The  Life-Space  measures  used  in  these 
studies  are  derivative  of  the  work  of  Wallace  (1956)  and 
Jessor  et  al.  (1968),  who  have  reported  the  Life-Space  tech- 
nique of  listing  future  expected  events  to  have  high  reli- 
ability and  to  be  especially  useful  because  of  freedom  from 
the  influence  of  factors  such  as  vervosity  which  might  intro- 
duce systematic  bias. 

For  the  three  studies  the  results  have  provided 
support  only  for  the  prediction  that  students  will  have 
longer  time  perspectives  than  inmates.  Such  a finding  offers 
some  support  for  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument.  The 
possibility  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  method  of 
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measurement  is  subject  to  situational  variability  for  any 
given  subject.  This  is  to  say  that,  given  the  instructions 
to  list  any  five  things  that  he  thinks  he  will  do  or  that 
will  happen  to  him  in  the  future,  an  individual  will  in  one 
testing  situation  respond  in  a set  for  rather  immediate 
future  events,  and,  in  another  testing  situation,  respond 
in  a set  for  events  that  are  farther  in  the  future.  For 
example,  it  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  most  university 
students  have  somewhat  extended  time  perspectives,  that  they 
are  concerned  about  planning  in  the  present  to  enhance  future 
potential.  However,  a student  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  experience  of  completing  questionnaires,  and  who  attends 
literally  to  the  instruction  to  list  any  five  things  may 
do  just  that.  On  a given  day,  the  most  salient  five  events 
might  focus  on  a test  one  week  from  then.  The  Wallace  tech- 
nique is  subject  to  free  association.  Responses  of  this 
sort  could  be  expected  to  cause  a failure  of  time  perspec- 
tive to  be  related  to  the  other  personality  variables  in 
the  predicted  manner,  and  not  to  be  associated  with  expected 
behaviors. 

Another  possibility  for  the  results  is  that  an  in- 
dividual's time  perspective  can  function  independently  of 
his  level  of  alienation,  perceived  personal  control,  freedom 
of  movement,  and  attitude  toward  deviance.  Perhaps  time 
perspective  is  an  aspect  of  personality  which  is  enduring 
and  well  developed  before  adulthood,  so  that,  with  adult 
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subjects,  it  will  not  necessarily  exhibit  linkage  with  other 
personality  constructs  that  are  perhaps  more  situational. 

There  is  a possibility  that  individuals  have  dif- 
ferent temporal  orientations  for  different  valued  goals. 
Perhaps  it  is  inappropriate  to  consider  an  individual  as 
having  a single  temporal  orientation.  For  example,  one  may 
have  an  extended  perspective  regarding  career  ambitions, 
but  a short  perspective  regarding  marriage. 

Another  possibility  for  the  results  that  were  obtained 
is  that  time  perspective  is  not  an  enduring  personality 
variable,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  situational  influences 
that  raise  serious  questions  concerning  its  usefulness  in 
the  prediction  of  behavior. 

The  failure  of  time  perspective  to  significantly  cor- 
relate with  the  theoretically  relevant  personality  variables 
examined  in  these  studies  raises  doubts  about  the  construct 
validity . 

It  would  seem  that  further  examination  of  the  method- 
ologies employed  in  time  perspective  would  be  appropriate 
for  research.  A measure  which  seems  to  be  potentially  use- 
ful is  the  Roos  Time  Inventory,  which  is  a structured  instru- 
ment not  subject  to  the  free  association  of  the  Life-Space 
method.  An  examination  of  the  correspondence  among  the 
determined  time  perspectives  for  given  individuals  across 
several  methodologies  might  be  especially  revealing.  Per- 
haps further  study  of  this  construct  ought  to  place  more 
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emphasis  on  experimental  manipulation  and  less  on  self- 
report  measures. 


Appendix  1 


A.  Please  list  five  things  that  you  think  you  will  do  or 
think  will  happen  to  you  in  the  future.  These  things 
do  not  have  to  be  important.  Just  list  anything  at  all 
that  comes  to  mind. 


Events 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5. 


5 2 
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Go  back  to  the  items  you  listed  on  the  previous  page  for  A 
and  indicate  how  long  from  now  you  expect  these  things  to 
happen.  Write  response  next  to  each  of  the  five  items. 

For  example,  if  you  believe  that  you  will  do  number  1, 

2 days  from  now  write  2 days.  If  you  think  that  the  second 
event  will  happen  three  months  from  now  write  3 months  next 
to  it . 


Appendix  2 


Please  list  five  things  that  you  think  you  will  do  or 
think  will  happen  to  you  here  during  the  course  of  your 
sentence.  These  things  do  not  have  to  be  important. 
Just  anything  at  all  that  comes  to  mind. 


Events 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5. 


Please  list  five  things  that  you  think  you  will  do  or 
think  will  happen  to  you  from  the  time  you  are  released. 
These  things  do  not  have  to  be  important.  Just  list  any- 
thing at  all  that  comes  to  mind. 


Events 
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Go  back  to  the  items  you  listed  on  the  previous  page  for  A 
and  indicate  how  long  from  now  you  expect  these  things  to 
happen.  Write  response  next  to  each  of  the  five  items.  For 
Example,  if  you  believe  that  you  will  do  number  1,  2 days 
from  now  write  2 days.  If  you  think  that  the  second  event 
will  happen  three  months  from  now  write  3 months  next  to  it. 

Then  continue  with  the  items  you  listed  on  the  previous  page 
for  B and  indicate  how  long  from  the  time  of  release  you 
expect  these  things  to  happen.  Write  response  next  to  each 
of  the  five  items  just  as  you  did  for  A. 
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